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self, not ' DufFerin' only, but c DujEFerin and Clande-
boye'. And it was in the robes of this, the first of his
innumerable honours, that he was painted at No. 29
Lower Brook Street with his right foot thrust slightly
forward, and faith, hope and charity mingling in his
splendid eyes.

It seems strange to us to-day that a man as gifted
and as ambitious as the young Lord DufFerin should
at the very outset of his career have sundered himself
from the ardours of the House of Commons and have
gratuitously chosen what even in those distant days
was the less exacting arena of the Upper Chamber.
It would have been easy for him as an Irish peer of
wealth and promise to obtain some safe Whig seat
and to serve his first years of political education amid
the gay and creative combats of the Lower House.
His disinclination to do so throws some light upon
his character and circumstances. Although strong-
willed and determined, he did not possess the contro-
versial temperament so essential to Parliamentary
success. He was an adept at persuasion, a very genius
of conciliation, but the give and take of argument
rendered him impatient and even distressed. Much as
he delighted in verbal felicity, much as he relished
the elegant metaphor or the imaginative simile> it was
uncongenial for him to employ these charming gauds
as the instruments of public defeat or victory or as
the weapons of a rough and tumble debate. To this
fastidiousness was added, in that early Victorian
epoch, a hampering uncertainty regarding his own
convictions. Although a powerful Irish landlord, his
heart was tormented with shame and pity at the plight
of the Irish tenants. Although forced by circumstances